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Art.  XIII. —  Yet  More  Light  on  'Umar-i- Khayyam. 
By  E.  G.  Browne,  M.R.A.S. 

As  Mr.  Beverldge  has  referred  to  my  criticism  (which  is 
in  reality  not  mine,  but  Professor  A.  Miiller's,  cited  by 
Professor  Houtsma  in  a  footnote  on  pp.  xiv-xv  of  his 
edition  of  al-Bundarl's  History  of  the  Seljiiqs)  on  the  now' 
familiar  story  of  'Umar's  covenant  with  the  Nidhiimu'l- 
Mulk  and  Hasan-i-Sabbah,  I  should  be  glad  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  stating  that  my  recent  reading  has  shown 
me  that  this  tale  at  least  reposes  on  more  ancient  and 
respectable  authority  than  either  the  Raicdatu-s-Safd  or 
the  Tdrlkh-i-Alfi,  namely,  on  that  of  the  Jdmi'ii't-Tawdnkh 
of  Rashidu'd-Dln,  who  was  put  to  death  in  a.h.  718.  The 
passage,  cited  from  f.  292''  of  the  British  Museum  MS., 
Add.  7,628,  runs  as  follows : — 

LjAJ!_-j   iS  J4J    ^\    k «-,-j  \,J^}  (viW*  ^  .i-l^.^^_;   ^  LU^S-Z  J 

Jk-j.      JU  ^j^ i  ^j}-^-    ^"^  "^:'  ^  f^^  j^  ^-^  j^  ^  AJ  J^  S^  y 

J^.j  JJU  J-i'J  ♦-^  ^-^y--  'o-'^v-^  '  ^^i^Jj  ^^  |J-=^V  ^ 
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J^^^ji  \^  f*j^'^  r*^^  <j^  J  y*^  i  ^j'^  ""-^^ih  ^^'^)^  c:— -i-S 
.IjJb  if  J  \,»^  lLXL*J\  ^l  ^r  '      ^t«_s  ^^itA=3  u^i^"-^^  ilL^L*^  •  ifJb'vJL^ 


"  Now  the  cause  of  tlie  enmity  and  mistrust  which  existed 
between  them  [i.e.  the  Nidhamu'1-Mulk  and  Hasan-i-Sabbah] 
was  this,  that  'Our  Master'  \_Sayyidnd,  the  title  given  to 
Hasan-i-Sabbah,  as  explained  earlier,  by  his  followers]  and 
'Umar-i-Khayjam  and  the  Nidhamu'1-Mulk  were  at  school 
together  in  Nishapur,  and,  as  is  the  custom  of  boyish  days 
and  the  way  of  children,  they  inaugurated  and  pursued 
a  rule  of  friendship  and  devotion  which  culminated  in  their 
drinking  of  each  other's  blood  and  swearing  a  solemn  oath 
that  whichever  of  them  should  attain  to  high  rank  and 
lofty  degree  should  patronize  and  help  the  others. 

"  Now  it  chanced,  by  a  train  of  circumstances  fully  set 
forth  in  the  'History  of  the  House  of  Seljuq'  \_Tdrlkh-i-Al-i- 
Saljuq],  that  the  Nidhiimu'l-Mulk  attained  to  the  position 
of  Prime  Minister.  'Umar-i-Khayyam  waited  upon  him  and 
reminded  him  of  the  vows  and  covenants  of  their  boyish 
days.  The  Nidhamu'1-Mulk,  recognizing  these  old  claims, 
said,   *  The   government  of   Nishapur  and  the  surrounding 
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districts  is  thine'  But  'TJmar,  who  was  a  great  man,  and 
withal  an  eminent  philosopher  and  a  man  of  sense,  replied, 
'  I  have  no  desire  for  the  government  of  a  province  or  for 
the  restraining  of  the  people  by  command  and  prohibition. 
Rather  assign  to  me  an  allowance  or  stipend  of  the  nature 
of  a  salary  or  pension.'  So  the  Nidhamu'1-Mulk  assigned 
him  an  allowance  of  ten  thousand  dinars  from  the  treasury 
of  Nlshilpur,  to  be  paid  and  delivered  to  him  year  by  year 
without  diminution  or  charge. 

"  In  like  manner  *  Our  Master '  [Hasan-i-Sabbiih]  came 
from  the  city  of  Hay  to  wait  on  him,  and  said,  'The  noble 
man,  when  he  promises,  performs.'  '  Choose,'  answered  the 
Nidhamu'1-Mulk,  '  the  government  of  Ray  or  that  of  Isfahan.* 
*  Our  Master,'  being  a  man  of  high  ambition,  was  not  con- 
tented or  satisfied  with  so  much,  and  refused  to  accept  it ; 
for  he  cherished  hopes  of  participating  in  the  office  of  Prime 
Minister.  So  the  NidhUmu'l- Miilk  bade  him  attend  the 
King's  Court  for  a  while;  but,  perceiving  that  he  was 
desirous  of  the  post  of  Prime  Minister,  and  was  aiming  at 
his  position  and  office,  avoided  him,  and  continued  on  his 
guard  against  him.  After  some  years  the  King  conceived 
a  slight  mistrust  of  the  Mdhamu'1-Mulk,  and  required  of 
him  a  statement  of  the  revenue  accounts."  [The  remainder 
of  the  narrative  agrees  substantially  with  that  of  the  spurious 
Wasayd,  the  Dabistdn,  and  the  histories  of  Mirkhwand  and 
Khwandamir,  given  by  Whinfield  on  pp.  ix-xi  of  the 
Introduction  to  his  Quatrains  of  'Omar  Khayyam  (Triibner, 
1883),  and  familiar  to  all  of  that  large  and  increasing 
class  who  interest  themselves  more  or  less  seriously  in  the 
Astronomer-Poet.] 

An  older  and  better  authority  than  even  the  Jdmi'u't- 
Taicarlkh  for  the  history  of  the  Assassins  and  their  founder 
(with  which  the  history  of  'Umar-i- Khayyam  and  the 
Nidhamu'1-Mulk  is  so  closely  linked  in  the  tradition  above 
cited)  is  the  Jahdn-Kushd,  the  author  of  which,  'Ala'u'd- 
Dln  'Ata  Malik  Juvayni,  was  present  with  Hulagii  Khan 
at  the  capitulation  of  Alamiit,  the  chief  stronghold  of  the 
Persian  Assassins,  in  a.h.  6-34,  and  was  entrusted  with  the 
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task  of  examining  the  books  of  the  sect  preserved  in  that 
place,  with  a  view  to  the  destruction  of  all  such  as  savoured 
of  heresy.  Amongst  these  books,  as  he  informs  us  (British 
Museum  MS.,  Or,  155,  f.  255^),  he  found  a  volume  con- 
taining the  biography  and  adventures  of  Hasan-i-Sabbah, 
called  by  them  [i.e.  the  Assassins]  '  the  Adventures  of  Our 
Master'  \_Sar-guzasht-i-Saijyidna\,  from  which  he  derived 
most  of  the  particulars  which  he  gives  of  the  career  of  that 
remarkable  man.  These  particulars,  which  are  very  full,  and 
are  illustrated  by  numerous  citations  from  the  '  Adventures,' 
include  Hasan's  genealogy — 

and  a  good  many  dates,  including  the  following  : — 

A.H.  464.  Hasan  takes  the  Isma'IlI  oath  of  allegiance  at 
the  hands  of  the  dd'l  Amir  Darrab  (who,  according 
to  the  Jdmi'ii' t-Tawdnhh,  succeeded  Nasir-i-Khusraw 
as  head  of  the  Isma'ill  propaganda  in  Khurasan),  or 
BQ  Najm-i-Sarraj,  or  'Abdu'l-Malik  'Attash.  [My 
notes  are  here  too  scanty  to  enable  me,  in  the  absence 
of  the  MSS.,  to  say  with  certainty  which  of  the  three 
is  intended.] 

A.H.  469.     Hasan  starts  for  Egypt,  which  he  reaches  in  — 

A.H.  471  (Safar  18  =  Aug.  30,  a.d.  1078),  after  a  journey 
lasting  a  year  and  a  half. 

A.H.  473.     Hasan  returns  from  Egj^pt  to  Isfahan. 

A.H.  483.  Alaraut  seized  by  Hasan  and  his  followers. 
[The  curious  coincidence  that  the  sum  of  the 
numerical  values  of  the  letters  composing  the  full 
name  of  the  castle,  Aliih-dmu't  (v.::j»^T  allT)  gives  the 
date  of  its  capture  by  Hasan  (1  +  30  +  5  +  1  +  40  +  6 
+  400  =  483)  is  noticed  by  Hamdu'llah  Mustawfl  in 
his  Tdrlkh-i-Guzlda.  The  name  is  generally  ex- 
plained (even  in  the  two  old  histories  now  under 
consideration)  as  meaning  "the  Eagle's  Nest"  (^oLJil 
(-_j\iLc),   but    I    think   there   can    be   no    doubt    that 
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Ibnu'l  Atlilr  is  right  in  saying  (cf.  Defremery's 
Histoire  cles  SeldjouJades  et  des  Jsmaeliens  on  As.mssiiis 
de  I'Tran,  extrait  No.  5  de  Vannee  1848  du  Journal 
Asiatique,  p.  116,  n.  2)  that  its  real  meaning  in  the 
Daylainl    dialect    is    "  the    Eagle's    Teaching "    or 

"Showing"    (( '^^    /*r^)>    for    a /?'/*  =  eagle    (cf. 

Noldeke's  GeschicMe  d.  Artakhshlr-i-Papakdn,  p.  59, 
n.  2),  while  ainiit  is  merely  the  dialectical  form  of 
dmukJit,  this  dropping  of  the  quiescent  ^  after  a  long 
vowel  being  of  constant  occurrence  in  the  dialects.] 

A.H.  485.  Amir  Arslan  Tash  is  sent  to  attack  Alamut  by 
Malikshah,  the  Nidhamu'1-Mulk  having  resolved  to 
extirpate  the  Assassins.  The  siege  is  unsuccessful, 
and  the  Nidhiimu'l-Mulk  is  assassinated  on  the  10th 
of  Ramadan  in  this  year  (=  Oct.  14,  a.d.  1092). 

A.H.  487  (10th  of  DhuVHijja  =  Dec.  21,  a.d.  1094). 
Death  of  Mustansir,  the  eighth  Fatimid  Caliph, 
after  a  reign  of  60  years  ;  and  disputed  succession 
between  his  sons  Musta'll  (who  actually  succeeded 
him)  and  Nizar  (whose  cause  was  espoused  by  all  the 
Persian  Isma'llls,  but  who  was  bricked  up  alive  by 
his  brother). 

A.H.  493.  Propaganda  in  favour  of  Nizar  inaugurated  at 
Isfahan,  and  alarm  of  Barkiyaruq  the  Seljuq. 

A.H.  495.     Assassination  of  Musta'll. 

A.H.  518  (Wed.,  the  6th  of  Pabr  II  =  May  23,  a.d.  1124). 
Death  of  Hasan-i-Sabbah. 

I  now  propose  to  examine  the  dates  which  Mr.  Beveridge 
attempts  to  establish,  and  to  show  that  some  at  least  of 
them  are  untenable,  if  that  be  admitted  which  appears  an 
obvious  canon  of  historical  criticism,  viz.  that  caeteris  paribus 
the  older  account  of  any  transaction  is  entitled  to  greater 
credence  than  the  more  modern,  especially  when  it  can  be 
definitely  traced  back  to  a  writer  of  repute  and  intelligence 
who  was  contemporary,  or  almost  contemporary,  with  the 
events  he  describes,  or  who  had  at  his  disposal  sources  of 
unusual  authority.     Thus,  Nidhami-i-*ArudI  of  Samarqand, 
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the  author  of  the  Chahdr  Maqala,  was  personally  acquainted 
with  'Umar-i-Khayyatn,  and  therefore  is  more  likely  to  give 
correct  information  about  him  than  late  writers  such  as 
those  cited  by  Mr.  Beveridge,  and  this  writer  (of  whose 
Chahdr  Maqdla  I  have  made  a  complete  translation,  which 
will,  I  hope,  appear  in  the  next  two  numbers  of  the 
Journal)  relates  two  anecdotes  concerning  'Umar  in  the 
chapter  consecrated  to  Astrologers. 

The  first  of  these  (TihrSn  lith.  of  a.h.  1305,  pp.  130-131) 
relates  to  'Umar's  prognostication,  made  in  ah.  506  (a.d. 
1112-1113)  at  Balkh,  in  the  Street  of  the  Slave-sellers,  in 
the  house  of  Amir  Abu  Sa'd,  in  the  presence  of  Khwaja 
Muc]hafFar-i-Isfizari  and  the  author,  that  the  trees  should 
shed  their  blossoms  (not  roses,  as  the  "  Omarites  "  do  falsely 
suppose  ;  for  gul  in  Persian  means  not  oul}^  the  rose,  but 
any  flower,  and  the  sequel  shows  that  the  blossoms  whereby 
the  prognostication  was  fultilled  were  those  of  pear-trees  and 
peach-trees — amrud  u  zarddlu)  on  his  grave.  This  story 
shows  clearly  that  'Umar  was  alive  at  least  a  year  after 
the  date  (a.h.  505)  in  which  Mr.  Beveridge  would  like  to 
place  his  death,  and  probably  several  years  later,  for  the 
writer  continues  : — "  When  I  arrived  at  Nishapur  in  the 
year  a.h.  530  (=  a.d.  1135-1136),  it  being  then  some  years 
since  that  great  man  [i.e.  'Umar]  had  veiled  his  countenance 
in  the  dust,    ....     I  went  to  visit  his  grave." 

The  second  anecdote  (Tihran  lith.,  pp.  131-133)  relates  to 
an  astrological  prediction  made  by  'Umar  "in  the  winter 
of  the  year  a.h.  508"  (a.d.  1114-1115),  three  years  after 
the  date  assigned  to  his  decease  by  Mr.  Beveridge.  The 
latter,  therefore,  cannot,  in  my  opinion,  be  defended,  and 
there  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  abandoning  the  date  (a.h. 
517  :  see  Rieu's  Persian  Catalogue,  p.  546)  hitherto  generally 
accepted. 

As  regards  Hasan-i-Sabbah,  the  date  a.h.  518  is  given 
as  that  of  his  death,  not  only  by  the  Jdmi^n't-Tawdrlkh,  but 
also  by  IbmCl-Atlilr  and  the  author  of  the  TdrlkJi-i-Guzlda. 

As  regards  the  Nidhamu'1-Mulk,  the  date  of  so  important 
an  event  as  his  assassination  was  not  likely  to  be  forgotten, 
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and  we  find,  in  point  of  fact,  all  reputable  authorities  at  one 
in  placing  it  in  Ramadiin,  A  H.  485.  Ibnu'l-Atlilr  definitely 
states,  in  recounting  his  death,  that  he  was  born  in  a.h.  408; 
while  his  age  is  stated  by  the  Jdini'u't-Tdwdrlkh  to  have 
been  at  the  time  of  his  death  not,  as  Mr.  Beveridge  asserts 
(on  what  authority  I  know  not),  "  about  seventy-five,"  but 
"  over  eighty,"  which  agrees  very  well  with  Ibnu'l-Athir. 
I  think,  therefore,  that  we  may  take  it  for  granted — 

(1)  That  the  Nidhamu'1-Mulk  was  born  in  a.h.  408 
(=  A.D.  1017),  or  thereabouts,  at  the  very  latest. 

(2)  That  it  is  exceedingly  improbable  that  *Umar-i- 
Khayyam  and  Hasan-i-Sabbah,  both  of  whom  died 
natural  deaths  in  the  years  a.h.  517-518  (=:  a.d. 
1123-1124),  were  more  than  a  hundred  years  old  at 
the  time  of  their  decease. 

(3)  That  even  if  we  assume  both  'Umar  and  Hasan  to 
have  been  centenarians,  and  consequently  place  their 
births  about  a.d.  1023,  they  would  still  have  been 
six  years  younger  than  the  Nidhamu'1-Mulk,  and  the 
three  could  hardly  have  been  *  boys '  or  '  children ' 
together,  as  is  implied  in  the  Jdmi'u't-Tawdnkh. 

(4)  That  the  story  is  exceedingly  improbable,  though  not 

absolutely  impossible,  and,  did  it  rest  merely  on 
books  like  the  spurious  Wasdyd,  the  Dahistdn,  etc., 
would  scarcely  merit  serious  consideration  ;  but  that 
the  testimony  of  the  Jdmi^u't  -  Tawdrlkh,  both  on 
account  of  its  early  date,  and  the  repute  of  its  author 
as  a  historian,  cannot  be  dismissed  so  lightly. 

It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  no  great  lapse 
of  time  is  needed  for  the  growth  even  of  legends  of  a  far 
more  surprising  character.  The  spurious  Autobiography  of 
I?asir-i-Khusraw,  regarded  by  Ethe  as  "  a  fabrication  of  the 
ninth  or  tenth  century  of  the  hijra,  unworthy  of  serious 
attention,"  is  hardly  richer  in  marvels  than  the  notice 
given  by  QazwinI  in  his  Athdru'l-Bildd  (ed.  Wiistenfeld, 
pp.   328-9,    s.v.    |^A-'*>:i),   written   in   the   first   half  of   the 
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seventh  century  of  the  hijra,  not  more  than  200  years 
after  the  poet's  death.  It  would,  I  believe,  be  worth  while 
to  make  a  careful  examination  and  analysis  of  the  spurious 
Autobiography,  with  a  view  to  determining  which  portions 
were,  or  might  be,  genuinely  historical,  which  were  absolutely 
fictitious,  and  which  could  be  traced  to  a  confusion  of 
identities.  I  am  almost  convinced,  for  example,  that  that 
portion  of  the  narrative  which  deals  with  the  adventures 
of  Nasir  amongst  the  Maldhida  ('Heretics,'  a  term  especially 
used  to  denote  the  Assassins,  who,  of  course,  did  not  exist 
at  this  epoch,  since  their  power  in  the  Caspian  provinces 
began  with  the  seizure  of  Alamiit  by  Hasan-i-Sabbah  in 
A.H.  483,  and  he  himself,  their  founder,  was,  as  we  have 
already  seen  at  p.  412  supra,  converted  to  the  Isma'Ili 
doctrines  by  Niisir-i-Khusraw's  successor,  Arair  Darrab) 
arose  from  a  confusion  of  him  with  the  celebrated  philo- 
sopher NasIr-i-TusI  (d.  a.h.  655),  who  actuallv  did  compose 
the  first  edition  of  his  well-known  AkhlCiq-i-Ndsirl  for  the 
Isma'ill  governor  of  Quhistan,  Nasiru'd-Din  'Abdu'r-Rahim 
b.  Abl  Mansiir.  (See  Rieu's  Persian  Catalogue,  pp.  441-2.) 
It  is  also  worth  noticing  that  the  anecdote  given  in  the 
spurious  Autobiography,  and  translated  at  pp.  479-480  of 
my  Year  amongst  the  Persians,  concerning  the  rending  in 
pieces  of  one  of  Niisir's  disciples  by  the  orthodox  at 
Nishapur,  is  also  given  in  the  short  notice  of  Nasir's  life 
prefixed  to  the  selections  from  his  poems  in  the  India  Office 
MS.  No.  132  (Selections  from  six  old  Persian  poets,  dated 
a.h.  714),  and  is  therefore  of  considerable  antiquity. 

As  I  have  had  occasion  to  mention  Nasir-i-Khusraw, 
I  should  like  to  declare  my  complete  agreement  with  the 
view  held  by  Dr.  Ethe  and  the  late  M.  Schefer  as  to  the 
identitj'  of  the  poet  and  the  traveller.  The  case  for  the  dual 
theor}'  is  most  clearly  stated  by  Professor  Rieu  (Pers.  Cat., 
p.  380),  but  nearly  all  his  objections  to  the  identity  of  the 
poet  with  the  traveller  can  be  met ;  for — 

(1)  I  have  read  carefully  through  the  whole  Dvcdn  of  the 
poet  (Tabriz  lith.  of   a.h.  1280)  and  find  no  single 
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allusion  to  Isfahan,  but  a  great  many  to  Khurasan, 
amongst  which  the  following  clearly  shows  that  it 
was  the  poet's  birthplace  (p.  241)  : — 

*'  Although  nil/  origin  is  from  Khurasan,  after  spiritual  leader- 
ship, authority,  and  supremaey 
Love  for  the  Famili/  and  House  of  the  Prophet  have  made 
me  a  man  of  Yamgan  and  Mdzandardn." 

(2)  The  chronological  difficulty  presented  by  the  dates 
found  in  some  copies  of  the  Hawshand'i  Ndnia  (a.h. 
420,  Gotha  MS.;  a.h.  343,  Leyden  MS.)  is  to  be 
overcome,  as  maintained  by  Ethe,  only  by  a  rejection 
of  these  dates  as  clerical  errors ;  for  no  one  has 
hitherto  ventured  to  maintain  that  the  Dlwdn  of 
Nasir  -  i  -  Khusraw  and  the  R.  N.  are  by  different 
authors,  and — 

(3)  As  pointed  out  by  Ethe,  the  author  of  the  Bhrdn 
explicitly  states  (Tabriz  lith.,  p.  110)  that  he  was 
born  in  a.h.  394,  and  that,  after  spending  the  first 
part  of  his  life  in  worldliness  and  dissipation,  he 
began  to  "  seek  after  wisdom "  at  the  age  of  42 
(elsewhere,  speaking  in  round  numbers,  he  speaks 
of  his  age  at  this  turning-point  in  his  life  as  40, 
e.g.,  Tabriz  lith.,  p.  217),  i.e.  about  a.h.  436. 

(4)  In    the    Safar-ndnia    (ed.   Schefer,   p.   r),   in   relating 

the  dream  which  caused  him  to  set  out  on  his  travels 
to  search  for  Truth,  he  says  that  he  had  "awakened 
from  a  sleep  of  forty  years  "  ;  and,  a  few  lines  lower 
down,  he  gives  the  date  of  his  departure  on  his 
journey  as  -Thursday,  6th  of  Jumada  II,  a.h.  437 ; 
all  of  which  very  closely  and  strikingly  corresponds 
with  the  above  deductions  concerning  the  author  of 
the  Dludn. 
j.K.A.s.  1899,  27 
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(5)  In  the  Jdmi'uH  -  Tan-drikh  (Britisli  Museum  MS., 
Add.  7,628),  besides  the  reference  to  Niiisir-i-Khusraw 
(f.  290")  as  the  head  of  the  Isma'ill  propaganda  in 
Khurasan,  he  is  again  mentioned  on  f.  286''  as 
follows : — 

\j^\  '  ^jJ"  ^js:5  SL)  jjy  CL:y:.J>  ai"  l::^.-;U^^,j_j  [L::-'ij]  ^IJIj 

....  .     .        ^..  .  J    ^  ^  J       \         ^  y    J-  \ 


CT 


"Nasir-i-Khusraw,  attracted  by  the  fame  of  al-Mustansir, 
came  from  Khurasan  to  Egypt,  where  he  abode  seven  years, 
performing  the  pilgrimage  every  year  and  returning  to 
Egypt.  Finally  he  came,  after  performing  the  jjilgrimage, 
to  Basra,  and  returned  to  Khurasan,  where  he  carried  on 
a  propaganda  for  the  'Alids  of  Egypt '  [i.e.  the  Fatimid 
Caliphs]  in  Balkh.  His  enemies  attempted  to  destroy  him, 
and  he  became  a  fugitive  in  the  mountain  of  Simingiin, 
where  he  remained  for  twenty  years,  content  to  exist  on 
water  and  herbs.  Hasan -i-Sabbah,  the  Himyarite,  of 
Yemen,  came  from  Persia  before  al  -  Miistansir  bi'llah 
disguised    as   a   carpenter,   asking   his    permission  to   carry 
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on  a  propaganda  for  him  in  the  Persian  lands.  This 
permission  having  been  accorded  to  him,  he  enquired 
secretly  of  al-Mustansir  in  whose  name  the  propaganda 
should  be  carried  on  after  his  death.  *  In  the  name  of 
my  son  Niziir,'  replied  the  Caliph,  '  who  is  the  elder.' 
For  this  reason  the  Isma'IlTs  [of  Persia]  maintain  the 
Iraamate  of  Niziir.  And  'Our  Master'  [i.e.  Hasan-i- 
Sabbiih]  chose  [as  the  centres  of  his  propaganda]  the 
Castles  of  Quhistiin,  as  we  shall  presently  relate." 

Now  in  his  Safar-ndma  Nasir-i-Khusraw  mentions  visiting 
Mecca  for  the  fourth  time  in  a.h.  442  (ed.  Schefer,  p.  ia), 
and  returning  thence  to  Basra  in  a.h.  443  (p.  ao),  Isfahan 
in  Muharram,  a.h.  444  (p.  ir),  and  Khurasan  in  Jumada  II, 
A.H.  444,  all  of  which  agrees  pretty  well  with  the  above. 
At  this  last  date  he  must  have  been  about  50  years 
of  age  (since  seven  years  elapsed  between  his  departure 
for  Eg3'pt,  at  the  age  of  42,  and  his  return  thence). 
Twenty  years  more  in  Simingau  (see  B.  de  Me3'nard's 
Did.  .  .  de  la  Perse,  pp.  317,  318,  s.v.  ^^Is^u^^)  would 
bring  him  to  the  age  of  70.  In  his  Dlwdn  he  incidentally 
mentions  his  age  in  numerous  passages ;  e.g.,  age  40  and 
42  (Tabriz  lith.,  pp.  217  and  110) ;  age  50  (pp.  20,  219, 
230,  263)  ;  age  50  and  odd  (p.  78)  ;  age  60  (pp.  24,  79, 
102,  164,  173,  179,  199,  244) ;  age  62  (pp.  166,  171) ;  age 
60  and  odd  (p.  70)  ;  and  he  also  gives  the  period  of  his 
pilgrimages  and  stay  in  Egypt  as  six  years  (p.  113).  As 
the  author  of  the  Safar-ndma  reached  Egypt  in  Safar, 
A.H.  439,  and  came  to  Basra  on  his  homeward  journey  in 
Sha'ban,  a.h.  443,  his  sojourn  in  the  AYest  was,  in  fact, 
only  four  years  and  a  half,  but  he  appears  to  have  reckoned 
from  the  date  of  his  departure  from  Khurasan  (Jumada  II, 
a.h.  437)  to  his  return  thither  (Jumada  II,  a.h.  414),  which 
was  exactly  seven  years.  As  he  performed  the  pilgrimage, 
so  far  as  practicable,  every  year  during  this  seven  years* 
absence  from  home,  it  is  eas}''  to  see  how  the  implication 
of  the  Jdmi^uH-Taiidrikh,  that  he  performed  it  seven  times, 
arose. 
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I  think,  therefore,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
identity  of  the  poet  Isasir-i-Khusraw  and  the  traveller 
Nasir-i-Khusraw,  and  that  the  dualistic  theory  must  be 
finally  abandoned.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  have  been  necessi- 
tated merely  by  the  statements  of  late  biographers,  like 
Dawlatshah,  who  drew  their  information  from  the  spurious 
autobiography  and  other  equally  untrustworthy  sources. 
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